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CausEs OF TRUANCY AMONG GIRLS 


By INEZ D. DUNHAM! 


This study includes two hundred and thirty-seven (237) fam- 
ilies which were intimately observed during the period from 
September 15, 1915, to April 15, 1916. The fact that these families 
were studied means that in each there was a girl who was giving the 
Los Angeles City school system some cause for thought or worry,— 
if for nothing more than that she belonged in school and was not 
there for some reason unknown to the school authorities. 


The writer was selected in 1915 by the Los Angeles City 
Board of Education as woman attendance officer in order that the 
work of the men attendance officers might be supplemented. It is 
obvious that it is impossible to expect the average man attendance 
officer to enter the home of the truant girl or of any girl who is a 
problem to the school. The duties of the woman attendance officer 
were defined as extending to girls only, and to girls only when it 
was thought that the given girls could be better understood in school 
through knowing their homes. The entire aim was to bring the 
home and the school into close relationship and definitely to assist 
the difficult girl wherever found, whether in high school or the 
grammar school. Thus another preventive agency was believed to 
have been created here in Los Angeles in order to keep girls out 
of the courts and, if possible, in the paths of right conduct. 


One might be inclined to say that the vice-principal or 
sympathetic teacher could best care for the girl who is frankly a 
puzzle. This is undoubtedly true, but class-room duties, the making 
of monthly reports, and the office routine of one of our large city 
high schools absolutely prohibit much home visiting. It is the 





*(Editor’s Note)—Graduate Student in Sociology, 1916-17, University 
of Southern California; Woman Attendance Officer, 1915-16; Division 
Supervisor, Department Compulsory Education and Child Welfare, 1916-17, 
Los Angeles City Public Schools. 
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home that is at fault in many instances, and if something is to be 
done for the girl, she must be reached through her home. The 
attendance officer makes it her chief duty to visit the home of the 
girl who is reported as being absent from school for some unknown 
cause. 


The Los Angeles Department of Compulsory Education was 
organized in 1905 with one person in charge, Mr. E. J. Lickley, 
the present director of that department. Prior to 1905 compulsory 
school attendance involving cases of truancy, and non-attendance 
at school had been handled by the police department. But truancy 
is a problem which arises in the school and can best be handled by 
the school. The aim of the Department of Compulsory Education, 
then, is first of all educational for it is the expression of the school’s 
desire to handle the truancy problem in a real educational manner. 
The truant is not necessarily bad and should be kept within the 
control of the school until such a time as it would seem best to 
turn him over to other agencies. 


A second aim of the department is social, as should be the aim 
of every public official who is at all responsible for increasing the 
social welfare of any part of our population. The Los Angeles 
Department of Compulsory Education is interested not merely in 
putting children back into school and keeping them there by the 
strong arm of the law, but it is above all interested in the protection 
of the boys and girls and in their best welfare in every sense of 
the word. This standard means that an attendance officer co-operates 
with every other social service agency in the city in an effort to 
bring about better conditions of living and that he has the one 
idea in mind of protecting the children. Indeed the possibilities 
of an attendance officer as a social field worker have led to the 
change from the title of ‘‘truant’’ officer to the present one of 
‘*attendance officer.’’ 


‘*The new attendance officer must be sympathetic and socially 
minded ; he must know the general principles and aims of education 
and the organization of the school system of which he is a part; 
he must be a student of juvenile delinquency, of its causes and 
manifestations; he must study the theories controlling the common 
modes of dealing with all forms of delinquency; he must know of 
every social and charitable agency that contributes toward child 
welfare. College men and women who are looking forward to social 
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work as their profession will find that this new position offers a 
rich field of training and experience for larger social service.”’ 
(See Educational Review, Vol. L, 369-91.) 


While the primary function of any department of compulsory 
education is to enforce the compulsory attendance laws, another 
function assumed by the Los Angeles Department of Compulsory 
Education is that of the issuance of work permits, or the so-called 
age and schooling certificates which are issued on forms prepared 
and provided by the state commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This is an excellent arrangement as the officers of this 
department are in close touch with conditions throughout the city 
and are in a position to investigate all instances of children working 
illegally, to return them to school if necessary, or to aid them in 
securing the proper permit. Numerous other functions likewise 
are assumed by the attendance officers in their effort to protect the 
educational rights of children. Cases of cigarette selling to minors 
frequently are prosecuted by the attendance cfficers, as well as 
other violations of the city ordinances protecting children. 


The two hundred and thirty-seven (237) girls reported in this 
monograph represent the most urgent cases, for the given period of 
time, which were turned over to the writer for investigation. The 
group may be at once divided into two sections; those who were cut 
at the request of or with the knowledge (and tacit consent) of a 
parent ; and those who wilfully absented themselves from school. 


Of the two hundred and thirty-seven (237) cases of what 
popularly is sometimes called truancy, one hundred and ninety-four 
(194) girls were kept out of school and forty-three (43) were 
wilfully absent. The proportion of girls, roughly speaking, who 
are kept out of school to those who are wilfully truant, aecording 
to this study, is more than four to one. It is clearly seen, then, 
that the parents and parental conditions should be the chief cause 
for study and the chief center of reconstruction. This statement 
is found to be especially true when we attempt to enforce the 
compulsory attendance laws. 


The racial tradition of the homes which were involved in this 
investigation is shown in Table I. Contrary to the anticipations of 
the writer, the figures are highest for the American home, whose 
inmates should be able to appreciate educational benefits of our city 
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to a much greater extent than does our foreign population. There 
were one hundred and twenty-two (122) homes of girls who were 
native born Americans, or 51.5 per cent of all parents studied which 
were of American stock. 
































TABLE I, NATIONALITY. 
RAcIAL Basis oF HOME NuMBERS PERCENT 
American mh 122 51.5 
Mexican ee ee ee 37 15.6 
Italian .... 22 9.3 
Russian 16 6.8 
| pe REESE eee etre eae rece 14 5.9 
Armenian 11 4.6 
Russian Jew 6 ; 2.5 
Others 5 2.1 
Unclassified 4 1.7 
TOTAL 237 100 





The next highest race as shown in the table is the Mexican. 
There were thirty-seven (37) homes or 15.6 per cent of the two 
hundred and thirty-seven families observed that were distinctly 
Mexican in type,—composed either of natives of California or of 
persons lately arrived here from Mexico. The largest factor in 
this situation is the indolence of the Mexican, as a type, coupled 
with his economic conditions, which cause him to shift about from 
place to place, subjecting him to starvation and giving him little 
chance to develop whatever he has of value to us as Americans. 
Another fact to be considered is that the Mexican is a part of a 
distinctly lower civilization than we have developed. 


The twenty-two (22) homes distinctly Italian, constitute 9.2 
per cent of the whole. This 9 per cent is perhaps the most trying 
faetor with which an attendance officer has to deal. From extended 
conversations with the given Italian families, the writer found that 
practically all of these families had come from Southern Italy, 
—for the most part from Naples, from Palermo and other parts of 
Sicily. They seemingly have brought with them little regard for 
law. Whenever the occasion demands, they do not hesitate to keep 
the children at home to do work,—either washing, attending to 
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goats or the baby, or even ‘‘smashing’’ grapes. The Italian is 
thrifty and commonly tries to realize in his growing girl an eco- 
nomic asset. He answers one with the statement that he has the 
right to do what he pleases with his children and, if he comes from 
Southern Italy, he asks, what does he care about the police. 


The Russians, who in Los Angeles belong to the Molokan group, 
also try to realize in their children an economic asset. Frequently, 
the older girls are kept out of school to do the washing and to 
take care of the babies, while the mother and father are both 
employed elsewhere in the city. While the Russian often consti- 
tutes a problem, he is not at all of the highly developed type which 
the Italian presents. Enough data are not at hand for the dis- 
eussion of the other races. 


The figures in Table I should be supplemented by further data 
showing what percentage of the city’s population is comprised by 
each of the respective racial groups in the city. In this way it 
would be possible to compare the percentage of so-called truancy 
with the percentage of the population of a given race. But such 
data, unfortunately, are not available. Only estimates are possible. 
On this basis it would appear that the so-called truancy percentage 
of the Mexicans, Italians and Russians is unduly high. 


TABLE II, AGES. 





AGE Kept Out TRUANT ToTaL PERCENT 
icaciniaesdiiniines 2 0 2 0.8 
__ ER 5 0 5 2.1 
__ eT a 13 0 13 5.4 

es 10 0 10 4.2 

a — 2 15 6.3 

ca o 2 16 6.8 

i aidiaievisincnie 31 5 36 15.2 

icicsticppniin 38 15 53 22.4 

ieitiiniasennis . 53 14 67 28.3 

6 2 8 3.4 

a ~ 3 4 1.7 

Others.......... 8 0 8 3.4 

TOTAL...... 194 43 237 100 


Table II gives the ages of the girls. The highest number for 
girls is reached at fifteen years, when sixty-seven (67) girls, or 








28.3 per cent of the whole, were either kept out of school or played 
truant. The girl at fifteen years of age is developed physically to 
the extent that she can well perform the household duties expected 
of any grown woman. The adolescent girl of fifteen years likewise 
is unusually susceptible to suggestion of all kinds, without pos- 
sessing the needed mental inhibitions. Love of adventure, ‘‘spring 
fever’’ and so forth prompt many a girl as well as the boy to ‘‘go 
fishin’.’”” With the girl, however, this longing is expressed in 
roaming up and down our crowded streets, with a visit perhaps to 
a cheap moving picture theatre. This environment exposes a girl 
to much that is not wholesome. It makes her bold far beyond her 
years, 


No truancy is shown under the age of adolescence, while a 
comparatively small number of eight or nine year old children 
were kept out of school. The adolescent girl is the chief problem 
when the question arises of enforcing compulsory school attendance. 


The underlying reasons for keeping the one hundred ninety- 
four (194) children out of school are shown in Table III. There 
were forty-seven (47) girls kept out of school by their parents on 
account of the sickness of the girls themselves. This figure amounts 
to 24.2 per cent of the whole and can be dismissed here without 
much comment. It should be said, however, that if a close rela- 
tionship existed between the school and the home, it would not 
have been necessary to have called in the services of an attendance 
officer to investigate the causes of absence from school. Our larger 
schools are of necessity more or less impersonal in nature as 
opposed to the ideal of the neighborhood school which is fully alive 
to the condition of every family in its community. The writer has 
always made it a point to instruct the mother, that if it is necessary 
to keep her daughter out because of illness, to send word to the 
school by telephone or messenger. 


The next largest number of girls who were kept out of school 
were those employed illegally. This fact shows a lack of knowledge 
of and of interest in the child labor laws, both on the part of 
the employer and on the part of the general public. Many of the 
girls here studied were employed in private families as mothers’ 
helpers. Others were employed in the smaller mercantile establish- 
ments. The larger department stores in Los Angeles are careful 
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to require the proper kind of a permit. In but few instances was 
the family definitely dependent upon the girl for support. 


Sickness in the family generally means that the oldest girl 
must take the position of nurse in the event of a new baby. It is 
very rare for the average foreign home to call in any skilled medical 
attention at this time. 


TABLE III, CAUSES IN “KEPT OUT” CASES. 





CAUSE No. Per CENT 
Sickness of girl herself.................. 47 24.2 
Working illegally -......................... 28 14.4 
Sickness in family.......................... 25 12.9 
Mother working ...........................- 25 12.9 
Taking care of baby...................... 22 11.3 
Doing housework ........................... 19 9.8 
Miscellaneous and unclassified.... 28 14.4 

TOTAL 194 100 





When the mother is working, a situation generally exists in 
which there is no one at home who is responsible for sending the 
children to school. The home is in a state of chaos and attendance 
at school becomes more or less irregular. At stated intervals the 
oldest girl stays at home in order to do the washing or to clean house. 
It has been well said that a mother with small children to care 
for should not be away from home more than three days a week 
for the purpose of working. When the mother is employed else- 
where, and if she has any pride at all in keeping her home clean and 
neat, the situation invariably means that her children must be 
kept out of school to do the work. 


Many a mother with from six to ten children grows tired of 
trundling the youngest around and so keeps the older children out 
of school,— to grow bent and stoop-shouldered taking care of the 
baby. While babies need care, parents and society should remember 
that the older children need opportunities to develop. 


‘‘Doing housework’’ generally means that washing day has 
come and that the older girl must stay at home and do the family 
washing. This fact applies to the foreign born more than to the 
American born. The writer has many times rescued a child from 
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the wash tub, with the mother gesticulating wildly and the child 
fairly beaming with joy to think that her rescue had been effected, 
The underlying condition of affairs is fundamentally wrong. It 
will take a new generation to wipe out old habits on the part of 
parents and to develop new social principles on the part of society. 


In the miscellaneous group are those children who are excluded 
from school for various reasons, chief among which are infected 
heads. This condition indicates filth and shiftlessness on the part 
of the parents. 

In four cases the investigator saw fit to call in the assistance 
of the county charities. Many of the homes were in a state of 
poverty and were already receiving aid from the county. Only in 
a few instances were the children actually kept out of school 
because of a lack of the necessities of life. In each of the cases, 
many complex casual factors have entered. But the writer has 
endeavored after a careful consideration of the home and related 
conditions to determine the primary cause in each case,— as given 
in Table III. A further study of Table III shows that ‘‘sickness’ 
and ‘‘working’’ are the two key-words. One factor relates to 
inadequate health conditions and the other, to an inadequate eco- 
nomic status. 

In addition to the one hundred and ninety-four (194) 
“*kept out’’ cases, there remains to be discussed the forty-three (43) 
‘*wilful’’ cases. The causes of absence from school in these cases 
are exceptionally difficult to analyze. The leading causal factor, as 
far as the writer could determine in each case is given in Table IV. 
Parental negligence and inability to keep pace with the growing 
needs of the child was the most common factor. In practically 
every one of the forty-three (43) homes in this group one or more 
of the essentials necessary for the normal development of a child 
were lacking. Another fact shown by Table IV is that the mother’s 
inability or negligence to meet the needs of the child is an under- 
lying cause in a large number of cases. The father may be an 
inefficient parent and the child may develop normally to a certain 
degree, but when the mother is taken away from the home for any 
reason or is negligent or incapable, the child has lost his or her 
best friend and drifts out on the road of truancy or dependency. 

The early marriages observed showed that the developing 
instincts of maturity were not met in these cases by any inhibitory 
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riety, TABLE IV, CAUSES IN “WILFUL” CASES. 
u 
= CAUSAL FACTORS No. Per CENT 
part Lack of parental control.............. 13 30.1 
Left school to be married............ 6 13.9 
Mother away working.................. 9 20.1 
‘ance Mother dead, keeping house for 
te of father 6 13.9 
ly in Living with indifferent relatives 3 7.0 
shool Mother sick 4 9.3 
ome Unclassified 2 4.7 
ASES, — 
- has TOTAL 43 100 
lated 
riven Another factor to be considered which is not brought out in 
ness’ | the preceding tables because of its subtle and subjective character, 


s to is that of the child’s and the parent’s attitude toward the school. 
eco- The preceding tables have been confined largely to objective causal 
factors. One set of subjective causes will be discussed here in spite 
194) of the complexity of the situation. 














(43) 

aSES TABLE V, ATTITUDE OF GIRLS TOWARD 
r, as SCHOOL. 
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Table V divides the girls into three groups: (1) Those who 
“‘like school”; (2) those who are indifferent; and (3) those who 
dislike school. Eight cases are unclassified and do not appear in 
the table. Of the two hundred and twenty-nine (229) cases which 
are classified, 34.5 per cent ‘‘like school,’’ while the remaining 65.5 
per cent either are indifferent to or dislike school. 


For the earlier ages it will be observed that the percentage in 
the first of the three groups is relatively large, and relatively small 
in the last of the groups. At the age of twelve years, the majority 
of the girls ‘‘like school’’ and only 11 per cent ‘‘dislike school.” 
At the age of fourteen years, the first group is the smallest in 
numbers of the three. If the figures in Table V were plotted in 
the form of comparative age-curves, it would be seen that the 
‘*indifferent’’ and ‘‘dislike’’ curves start low, cross the ‘‘like school” 
curve at about the point of thirteen years, and run high at fourteen 
and fifteen years. A large percentage of girls at fourteen or fifteen 
years of age are intensely bored by school, or are failing in their 
work and consequently wish to drop out of school. At home or in 
industry they like the sense of accomplishment and of doing some- 
thing real, which replaces the sense of failure oftentimes felt at 
school. 


All the results of this arrogance of the girl who wishes to work, 
and the ignorance, shortsightedness and helplessness of the parents 
ean hardly be attributed to the publie schools. But within the 
school we must think carefully as to whether or not we are yet fully 
equipped to develop the interest of the pupil and to reach and 
develop all of her energies in proper ways. 


In comparison with the fact shown by Table V that the pro- 
portion of girls who ‘‘like school’’ to those who were indifferent 
to and who disliked school was about one to three, is another fact 
in regard to the parents’ attitude toward school. It was rather 
surprising to learn that the proportion of parents who were in 
sympathy with the school to those who were indifferent and antagon- 
istie to the school was also one to three. It may even be said that 
where the children ‘‘like school’’ the parents do also, and that where 
the children are indifferent to or dislike school, the parents hold a 
similar attitude. This parallelism between children’s and parents’ 
attitude toward the school is significant. Of course it must be 
borne in mind that the two hundred and thirty-seven (237) families 
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that were studied are not typical patrons of the average school. 
They represent the most trying and difficult element in the whole 


community. 


Before going further it must be understood that this paper 
is not a study of general causes for non-attendance throughout the 
school system. It is merely a study of the facts available from 
the observation of a few selected families. With the laws of 
chance operating it is doubtful whether or not any general con- 
clusions should be drawn. Hence, the writer, with much trepida- 
tion, offers the following conclusions: 


1. Of all the cases of girls who absent themselves from the 
schocl, without notifying the school, and thus violate the com- 
pulsory education laws, not more than one-fourth are absent. 
wilfully. The others are away because of unsatisfactory home 
conditions and with the knowledge and generally at the request 
of the parents. Contrary to all expectations the girl who is out 
of school with the parent’s knowledge of her absence is more of 
a problem from the viewpoint of a better enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance laws than the girl who wilfully plays truant. 
The burden of the blame for these conditions therefore rests upon 
the home and the parents, and their environing conditions. The 
parents need a more social outlook as regards the value of education. 
Environing conditions need to be remedied. 


2. In regard to the girl who wilfully plays truant, the writer 
again concludes that the broken-down home or the unsocialized 
home is the leading cause. In nearly all of the two hundred and 
thirty-seven cases, it is clear that back of the violation of the 
compulsory education law is a broken-down home life. It is 
apparent that in nearly all of these cases a sound, well-balanced 
home life would have prevented the rise of truancy and related 
social problems. If in the home the child fails to get a social 
attitude, he is seriously handicapped in the school system. It may 
be added that if the school system is not able to develop a sane and 
social outlook in the given child, delinquency and crime will result. 
Back of delinquency and crime is a certain failure of the school 
system; and back of anti-social attitudes of pupils in school is a 
certain failure of the home. This study of truancy points directly 
to the fundamental importance of the family as a socializing insti- 
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tution. The broken-down home means broken-down restraints and 
inhibitions which are socially necessary. 


Truancy in its broadest meaning is not confined to school 
children. ‘‘This country has a large population of adult truants — 
men who ‘leg’ from their duty; women who shrink and have but 
the faintest conception of, and no training for, life’s most sacred 
duties.’’ Children, including both boys and girls, who come from 
homes presided over by truant adults cannot be expected to grow 


up without truant tendencies. 


3. The foreigners among us are no more of a problem than 
is the average American household. We are all ‘‘just folks’’ when 
it is a question of compulsory education,— the foreigner more often 
being in greater harmony with the school system than some repre- 
sentatives of well-to-do American households. 


4. From the viewpoint of enforcing compulsory education, 
the adolescent girl, of all girls, presents the largest problem. 
Truancy which may develop into delinquency arises here, and there- 
fore the girl at this age needs all the care and protection that the 
home and school can afford. 


5. The problem of the truant adolescent girl is closely related 
to the problem of the adolescent girl who is seeking a pitiful sort 
of independence in the commercial world. ‘‘The age from 14 to 16 
years is the crucial time in the girl’s life. She is just beginning to 
feel her powers. New experiences, physical and spiritual, are 
coming to her; and with them, new temptations. She can be better 
safeguarded in school than in either factory or store, and she also 
needs for her better physical development the vitality which she 
would be otherwise exhausting in work. Records show that only 
ten per cent of the delinquent girls are in school.’’ (Rippey, 8. C., 
The Outlook, 106 :252-256.) 


6. We, who advocate a long school life, with freedom from 
toil, perceive most keenly that school gardens, domestic science, 
industrial, trade and art training are the best agents for keeping 
the children in school,— far better than attendance and probation 
officers, although these two types of enforcing authority will 
doubtless continue to be necessary for an indefinite time,— until 
we have an educated, socialized citizenry. 
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